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COMMUNITY BUILDERS’ COUNCIL FORUMS 


The December issue of URBAN LAND is devoted to a summary of two Forum sessions held in Atlantic City, 
November 12 and 13, covering the fie!ds of residential development and community shopping centers. These 
forums followed a three and one-half day session of the Council at which the problems of community build- 
ing were intensively developed and analyzed. The results of this session are now being incorporated into 
the Community Builders’ Handbook which will bring together all of the material developed by the Council 


since its inception in 1944. Publication of the Handbook is anticipated earlw in 1947, 


PANEL ON RESIDENTIAL DEVELOPMENT. Members present (left to right) are Newton C. Farr, Chicago; 

Maurice Reap, Berkeley, California; SEwarp H. Mott, Wasnington, D. C.; J. C. NicHoLs, Kansas City, chair- 

man; HuGH Potter, Houston; Davin BOHANNON, San Francisco; HuGH RUSSELL, Seattle: WAVERLY TAYLOR, 
Washington, D. C., and Cyrus CRANE WILLMoRE, St. Louis. 


Introduction by Newton C. Farr, President, Urban Land Institute 


The Community Builders’ Council of the Urban Land Institute is composed of men from various parts of 
the country who have by their broad experience and general knowledge of the subject of Community Plan- 
ning, been appointed to this Council. 

The Council, of which J. C. Nichols is Chairman, has for the past four days, held an intensive discussion 
on problems of home construction, land subdivision, and the development of residential communities and 
shopping centers. You will find on the platform men of national reputation in this particular fie!d. They 
are men who are amply able to speak from experience and knowledge on the problems we are about to discuss. 

The discussions which follow on Residential Community Development and Suburban Shopping Centers 
will not attempt to exhaust the subject but will deal with certain aspects of current interest, plus answers 
to questions from the floor. (Continued on Page Three) 


If reproduced in whole or in part, credit must be given URBAN LAND. 








Plan-iterial . . . 


The Urban Land Institute and 
the Community Builder 


For those who are not fully familiar with the purpose and goals of the Urban 
Land Institute, a statement of its objectives with particular emphasis on those 
phases of urban development of interest to the builder of homes is -considered 
timely. 

The Urban Land Institute is an independent agency organized to study trends 
affecting real property and to advance research and education in the planning 
and building of cities. The creation of new communities is a most important part 
of these studies. 








Approximately two-thirds of the developed areas of our cities are devoted to 
residential uses. This includes parks, residential areas, and the streets that serve 
the dweilings. In considering the planning and building of cities, therefore, 
proper housing of the citizens in a suitable environment is a major item. The 
modern city must be built and rebuilt for the comfort and convenience of its 
inhabitants if it is to hold its own in population and industry. The quality of 
communities now being created have, therefore, a much greater significance than 
producing s2leable property, for they are establishing for many years to come 
the character of the city. Upon this the economic future of the entire metro- 
politan area largely depends. 

To be a civic asset, a residential development must not only be properly 
located in relation to the balance of the city, but skillfully planned and adequately 
improved and protected against undesirable encroachment. Also, it must be 
financially sound. This means that the operator must receive a proper return 
for his efforts. It is the profit motive that has made America great. It is easy 
enough to “make great plans” with the other fellow’s money. 

In studying this subject, the Urban Land Institute, therefore, keeps in mind 
that the development of a successful subdivision or a profitable residential com- 
munity that meets modern living and city planning standards takes: (1) adequate 
financing; (2) skilled technical advice; (3) a knowledge of the methods being 
used by our most successful operators. It is these last two requisites that the 
Urban Land Institute, through its staff and its Community Builders’ Council, is 
giving the builders of America. 

Three years ago J. C. Nichols of Kansas City was prevailed upon to head 
the Community Builders’ Council, a group composed of twenty-five of the lead- 
ing developers in this country. These men were chosen for their broad and suc- 
cessful experience in residential real estate and for their geographic location. 
Thus, an unexcelled cross section of the best national practice was secured. 

The objective in organizing this Council was to pass on to the community 
builders of America the experience and know-how of the deans of the profession. 

Periodic meetings are held by this group lasting two to four days at which 
all phases of land development from purchase of raw acreage to the architecture 
of a shopping center are discussed. Complete notes of these discussions are kept. 
edited, and made available through bulletins and articles which are included in 
the Urban Land Institute membership and which can be purchased by non- 
members. There is no similar service in America today. 

In a further step to make the discussions and findings of this Council avail- 
able to a greater number, forums on subdivision and community building are to 
be held at conventions and in numerous cities by members of the Institute’s 
technical staff and sponsored by the local boards and associations. Members of 
the Community Builders’ Council and other experienced operators will compose 
the discussion panel. The problems facing the small subdivider as well as the 
developer of large communities will be analyzed. Modern methods of land plan- 
ning and street and utility construction will be discussed and proved cost and 
time saving ideas outlined. A subject receiving increasing attention by builders 
is the development of small shopping centers. The Institute has an unequalled 
source of information on such matters as location, types and sizes of store group- 
ing, architectural treatment, and parking, which will be made available at these 
forums. 

One objective will, of course, be to increase the membership and income of 
the Institute by bringing to the attention of those working in the fields of land 
and building development, the unusual service that the Institute is giving. This 
support is necessary if the Urban Land Institute is to carry out this expanded 
program. We urgently invite your cooperation. S.H.M. 
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TRENDS IN PRIVATE PLANES 


One of the amenities of community 
development which the builder hopes 
to attain is freedom from the nuisance 
of heavy highway traffic. In properly 
designed neighborhoods this traffic is 
relegated to the periphery. 

Unfortunately, the airplane can not 
be kept within these physical limita- 
tions and has become an increasing 
nuisance in many neighborhoods. It 
will undoubtedly be good news to most 
developers, therefore, to hear that the 
expectations of air enthusiasts for large 
volumes of planes to fill the sky from 
nearby fields are not likely to be real- 
ized. It appears that the private plane 
market has been greatly overrated. 


Nation’s Business reports this market 
is not as large as it was wishfully be- 
lieved to be and mass production is not 
now in the cards. Manufacturers now 
realize their big hope, the G.I. market 
has about reached saturation and falls 
far short of expectation. Many pres- 
ent plane owners are far from happy 
with their possession. Reasons found 
by an unpublicized government survey 
are (1) excessive maintenance costs, 
(2) unreliable and lackadaisical servic- 
ing, (3) usefulness not up to anticipa- 
tion, and (4) tiresome and expensive 
routine to remain qualified as a pilot. 

Fewer planes and regulations which 
would ban unscheduled flights over 
built up areas will be welcome to the 
average citizen. 
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Community Builders’ Council 
Forums 


(Continued from Page One) 


Members participating in the panels 
are J. C. Nichols, Kansas City, Chair- 


Opening statement by J. C. Nichols, 
Chairman: One thing we should keep 
in mind in this meeting is that the 
Community Builders’ Council of the 
Urban Land Institute is trying to build 
community developments rather than 
individual subdivisions, in order to at- 
tain well-rounded neighborhoods with 
church, school, playground and park, 
the neighborhood shopping center, good 
transportation, and highways leading 
to the city center. We are all working 
to build better, more convenient and 
more stable cities, and I don't agree 
with the theorists who would tear 
down and rebuild the country every 
39-25 years. We hope to build for a 
hanared years. 

Cuiting Costs. Maurice Read: In 
suggesting what can be done to cut 
down costs, we cannot lose sight of our 
responsibility to the community to 
maintain good standards. In many 
cases, however, we do not have the 
latitude to carry out our conclusions 
because of restrictions in subdivision 
ordinances which have in some cases 
gone to extremes. As an example, 
Oakland, California, because of unnec- 
essarily high paving requirements 
among others, found that during the 
past year new development had all 
taken place outside of the corporate 
limits although considerable land was 
available within the city. The result 
has been to revise their development 
requirements downward to a more suit- 
able standard. 

Developing a Complete Community. 
Hugh Potter: It is unfortunately true 
that a developer cannot create a com- 
plete community with all the amenities 
including churches, schools,  play- 
grounds, parks, and convenient shop- 
ping center facilities, unless he can deal 
with an area of several hundred acres. 
A developer with a tract of 30 to 40 
acres cannot afford to set aside enough 
area to provide all of the facilities the 
families will want, or engage in cer- 
tain other economies such as_ long 
blocks except to a very limited extent. 
In such cases the attempt should be 
made by developers of adjacent land 
to pool their holdings which will en- 
able them to realize those things which 
make for greater economy, comfort, 
and attractiveness. An experiment of 
this kind was undertaken several years 
ago in Oklahoma City by sixteen de- 
velopers who pooled their land and 





man; David D. Bohannon, San Mateo, 
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President, Urban Land Institute; Sew- 
ard H. Mott, Executive Director, Urban 
Land Institute; Hugh Potter, Houston, 


Residential Development 


produced a complete community de- 
velopment. The project was so suc- 
cessful that this same group is now 
undertaking another and more preten- 
tious project involving more than 500 
acres. The Council urges developers 
with smaller holdings to pool their in- 
terests both to their own advantage 
and that of the community, thus per- 
mitting a better and more economical 
job to be done. 


Subdivision Design 


Lot Sizes. Hugh Potter: I would 
urge developers never to reduce lot 
frontages for single family detached 
homes to less than 60 feet, even for the 
small house. Some localities have a 
traditionally lower standard at present. 
I would advocate that lot depths of 120 
feet be considered minimum. Some 
Council members feel that the depth 
can be reduced to 110 or even 100 feet 
without depriving the owner of ade- 
quate outside living space provided the 
house is intelligently designed for the 
shorter lot. Certainly 60 foot width is 
the minimum for the one story home 
so prevalent in the South and far West. 
Fifty foot lots may be a suitable mini- 
mum for two-story homes with smaller 
ground coverage as built in the north- 
ern states. But I feel the open space 
and lower family density secured with 
the 60 foot lot is highly desirable. 

Building Lines. Hugh Potter: Many 
homes, particularly on north front lots, 
are now being designed with garage, 
kitchen and service on the street side 
with living snace to the rear. More ad- 
vantageous use of the lot can be ob- 
tained especially on the shallower lot 
by placing the house closer to the front 
lot line than has been the practice. A 
20 foot or even a 15 foot setback would 
be preferable in such cases to the usual 
25 feet. On larger sites with more ex- 
pensive homes, this is not advocated, 
but for the moderate priced home there 
are definite advantages including more 
rear living space and shorter under- 
ground utility connections. Building 
lines of less than 25 feet are advocated 
especially for 1 and 1!2 story dwellings. 

Curb Design and New Car Models. 
Seward Mott: Considerable study has 
gone into the question of developing a 
more economical curb for residential 
subdivisions which will be practical 
and will eliminate the ugly and expen- 
sive cut-in apron and curb returns nec- 


Texas; Maurice Read, Berkeley, Cali- 
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Louis, Missouri. 


essary with the vertical curb. The 
sloping or rolled type curb has been 
found to answer this requirement. Use 
of the rolled curb eliminates the neces- 
sity for curb cuts as cars can move 
over it into the driveways which can 
be located at any point on the lot. The 
appearance of the street is greatly en- 
hanced, and a very material reduction 
in cost is realized as the curb can be 
formed with templates and without the 
usual forming needed for a straight 
curb. Cars can also be parked closer 
to the curb saving on street space and 
tire wear. The disadvantage which has 
recently come to our attention is the 
result of the extremely low clearance 
and long overhang that car designers 
are using on new models. This is ex- 
tremely serious and not only affects 
use of the car with relation to this type 
of curb, but with relation to conven- 
tional aprons, commercial ramped 
parking garages and streets in hilly 
areas such as Pittsburgh and San Fran- 
cisco. Some of these cars have muffler 
clearances as low as six inches and 
overhangs of four and one-half feet. 
The matter is so serious that it has 
been taken up by the Urban Land In- 
stitute with the automobile companies 
and engineers of the American Auto- 
mobile Association. It seems apparent 
that the stylists have controlled the de- 
sign of certain cars to the point of be- 


coming functionally unsound under 
many conditions. 
The Community Builders’ Council 


has stated its concern in the following 
resolution: 


RESOLVED that the Community Build- 
ers’ Council of the Urban Land Insti- 
tute urges the automobile manufactur- 
ers to give greater consideration to the 
design of future car models as the 
present models, because of their great 
overhang and low clearance, are un- 
able, in many instances, to enter or 
leave without damage, _ residential 
drives, commercial garages with floor 
ramps, and streets with heavy grades 
which in most cases are not subject to 
change without prohibitive cost 


Prevailing Front Foot Cost of Land 
Development. J. C. Nichols: Assume 
that we take the land improvement 
costs for the whole development and 
express them in front feet. That means 
the cost of the side streets and utilities 
will be added to the front foot cost of 
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the frontage to be sold. Excluding cost 
of sanitary sewer and water mains, 
costs in the Country Club District are 
running about $8 per front foot for 
grading, sidewalk, curb, necessary 
storm sewers, catch basins, street plant- 
ing and seeding. Where sewer and 
water main costs are included, it is 
running about $12. One Council mem- 
ber reports costs running as high as 
$15-$16 per front foot. A big factor to 
remember is the net front feet ob- 
tained. The more side streets, the 
greater front foot cost. One area I am 
now developing with 125 foot lot depths 
is averaging 276 front selling feet per 
In the west with 100 foot lots, 
some of the members are getting 300 
front selling feet or better. 

Sidewalks. David Bohannon: The 
matter of the presence or absence of 
sidewalks is to some extent one of 


loca! practice 


acre. 


Ls and applicativi:, type of 
street and type of development. On 
large suburban lots sidewalks are not 
always necessary or desirable. In a 
moderately priced development of sin- 
gle family homes on 60-80 foot lots, a 
sidewalk on one side of the street is 
entirely adequate. The primary pur- 
pose of the sidewalk is, after all, to 
provide a safe means of walking for 
short distances. I recommend serious 
consideration be given to the elimina- 
tion of any unnecessary sidewalk de- 
velopment. This applies particularly 
on minor residential streets. On sec- 
ondary and major streets which carry 
a considerable volume of traffic and 
near schools and shopping centers, side- 
walks will probably be needed on both 
sides. Regarding sidewalk widths, I 
would say on the minor residential 
street a minimum width of 3 feet 6 
inches is necessary to provide for pass- 
ing baby carriages and two persons 
walking abreast comfortably. Any 
greater width is an added degree of 
luxury. 

Curb and Sidewalk. J. C. Nichols: 
In many developments the parking be- 
tween sidewalk and curb has_ been 
made so narrow that where trees are 
planted in the strip, both sidewalk and 
curb may eventually be displaced by 
the tree roots. If the sidewalk is placed 
next to the curb, street trees can be 
planted back of the sidewalk. In a 50 
foot minor street with 27 foot roadway 
and two 42-inch sidewalks, 8 feet of 
lawn will be provided for street tree 
planting, will receive better mainten- 
ance by the owner than the park strip, 
and will give a greater apparent set 
back to the house. Fire plugs or other 
street appurtenances should also be 
placed back of the sidewalk. In areas 
with rural mail delivery it is often pos- 
sible to group mail boxes on an attrac- 
tive support at convenient intervals. 

Use of Common Sidewalk with Street 
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in the “Rear”. David Bohannon: This 
type of arrangement is similar to the 
so-called Radburn Plan where the 
houses face a sidewalk right-of-way or 
sometimes are common with the rear 
of the houses facing on a cul-de-sac or 
court which provides the vehicular and 
This type of plan has 
not met with acceptance and has, after 
much observation and a number of 
similar experiments, proved unsatis- 
factory. 

Roadway Widths. Maurice Read: In 
determining roadway widths, it is first 
necessary to specify whether we are 
talking about a minor or a major resi- 
dential street. We are agreed that a 
minor residential street should have a 
roadway pavement width of 27 feet. 
This measurement is from back of curb 
to back of curb. We feel that a minor 
street which provides for more than 
iwo parking lanes and one moving lane 
is money thrown away. On secondary 
and major residential streets, roadways 
should be paved to a width of 33 feet 
to 34 feet which permits two parking 
and two moving lanes. These widths 
have been found to be very practical. 
It should be emphasized that residen- 
tial streets should not be designed for 
fast traffic movement. Their primary 
purpose is for local access and service. 
Major highways of considerably wider 
roadway widths and rights-of-way are, 
of course, necessary. The developer 
can afford to give the community more 
adequate major highway rights-of-way 
if savings can be made by reducing 
minor streets to their proper width. 

Alleys. J. C. Nichols: I think we 
are all in favor of doing away with 
alleys in residential developments. 
They are generally a nuisance and an 
eyesore. At the same time the city 
should come to the rear or side of the 
house to collect refuse. 

Utilities. Hugh Potter: In most 
cities the costs of converting raw land 
to residential use including installation 
of all utilities has had to be borne by 
the developer. It thus must be passed 
on to the eventual owner as an initial 
cost. This feature has become more 
important and burdensome as the cost 
of utility installations has approxi- 
mately doubled in the past five years. 
One method of lowering initial costs is 
for the city to bear the expense of all 
utilities from which it derives continu- 
ing revenue. This applies to water 
mains particularly, and would also ap- 
ply to sanitary sewer mains where the 
city assesses a service charge. The 
Council has taken this position in the 
following resolution: 


service access. 


RESOLVED that in order to relieve the 
financial burden of new home owners, 
the cities absorb the cost of the instal- 
lation of water mains which can and 





should be paid for from water revenues. 
Those cities which charge the cost of 
such installation to the developers or 
assess the home owners are urged to 
change their practice. 


Community and Individual Sewage 
Disposals Systems. J.C. Nichols: We 
recommend that the developer go very 
slowly in developing an area with in- 
dividual septic tanks especially where 
houses are at all close together. If the 
development is beyond public sewers 
there are various community disposal 
systems with which some of us have 
had considerable experience. The Hays 
system developed in Waco, Texas, was 
very successfully used during the war. 
Also systems put out by the Chicago 
Fump Company, Chicago, Illinois; the 
Dorr Company, New York, New York: 
and the Pacific Flush Tank Company, 
New York, New York, have been suc- 
cessfully used. 

Block Lengths. Hugh Potter: Length- 
ening of blocks has been given consid- 
erable study by the Council, that is, 
lengthening blocks in the direction in 
which most of the local traffic moves, 
retaining, of course, the normal block 
depth. Experimentation with longer 
blocks has developed considerable 
economies with no detriment to the 
neighborhood. Initial expense of util- 
ity installations in cross streets was not 
only greatly reduced, but maintenance 
and repair costs to the city were low- 
ered over the years. The Council, after 
considerable study and experience, is 
convinced that blocks may be devel- 
oped up to 1,800 feet and in some cases 
2,000 feet in length, without detracting 
at all from the desirability, usefulness 
or efficiency of the community and 
with very material reduction in utility 
and lot development costs. Questions 
have been raised concerning long blocks 
as they affect fire protection and inter- 
mediate pedestrian cross walks. Any 
inconvenience to fire equipment is not 
considered serious. The use of pedes- 
trian cross walks has been found to be 
generally unsatisfactory and objection- 
able to residents in any length block. 
Another feature of economy in the long 
block is that additional building front- 
age is obtained through the elimination 
of needless cross streets. Resolution of 
the Council regarding block lengths is 
as follows: 


RESOLVED that in an effort to decrease 
unnecessary cost, increase public safety, 
and to improve the planning of our 
modern residential communities, ‘he 
Community Builders’ Council of the 
Urban Land Institute strongly recom- 
mends the elimination of short blocks 
and unnecessary cross streets. Street 
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intersections with their resulting traffic 
hazards particularly for children going 
to and from school, are greatly in- 
creased by short blocks. In the inter- 
ests of economy and safety, highway 
and planning engineers are urged to 
permit the platting of blocks up to 
2,000 feet long in residential communi- 
ties, provided they do not run contrary 
to local focal points such as shopping 
transportation 


centers, schools, and 


stops. 


Location of Church Sites. Church 
sites should be large enough to provide 
some off-street parking, and located 
near the shopping center where they 
will form a buffer between residence 
and business and not create traffic and 
car parking problems within the resi- 
dential area. 


Mixing One and Two-Story Houses. 
There is a difference of opinion on this 
question. Some feel that one and two- 
story houses should not be mixed for 
the sake of architectural harmony. 
Others feel that if properly done, it 
adds to the architectural interest. It 
makes but little difference on wooded 
lots for the trees make a setting that 
breaks the architectural lines. 


Introductory Statement by J. C. 
Nichols: Today we are discussing sub- 
urban shopping centers, not however in 
opposition to the downtown central dis- 
trict which we all recognize will al- 
ways be essential to our cities and is 
the backbone of our municipal tax in- 
come. But, with the continued out- 
ward movement of population and 
greater use of the automobile the com- 
munity developer is faced with provid- 
ing attractive, convenient and service- 
able local shopping centers. In so do- 
ing we hope we can at the same time 
do something toward overcoming many 
of the unsightly, almost hideous type of 
early developments strung along the 
highways leading into our cities. My 
suggestion is to look ahead in com- 
munity development by planning or- 
derly, attractive shopping’ centers 
which preferably take a mass form 
rather than the shoe string street type. 
It is our job to help plan, build and 
maintain good shopping centers which 
will be a credit to the city and a service 
to each neighborhood where they are 
needed. 

Factors Involved in Establishment of 
Shopping Centers. Hugh Potter: Gen- 
erally speaking there are just two 
kinds of traffic upon which a shopping 
center must depend, vehicular and 


The Future of Prefabrication 


Prefabrication. David Bohannon: 
Thus far I have failed to find that the 
so-called assembly line, factory built 
house, including site development and 
installation costs, can compete with a 
conventionally built house for size and 
quality. In the future, however, meth- 
ods of pre-assembly will develop a con- 
siderable amount of shop fabrication 
of materials, especially plumbing units. 
In my own experience I find pre-cut- 
ting of lumber on the site is very eco- 
nomical. I would recommend, how- 
ever, that not less than 100 units be 
involved. Where the size of the opera- 
tion increases, it is feasible to set up 
a production line for pre-cut lumber if 
relatively few floor plans are involved. 
The future of the prefabricated house 
as such will probably be limited to in- 
dustrial housing of the lowest cost, and 
for communities where local builders 
are not available. Even so, the foun- 
dations, utilities, and site development 
must be handled locally. 

J. C. Nichols: Fritz Burns was un- 
able to be here. He has a project which 
may run up to 10,000 houses. During 
the war he built about 4,000. He has a 
large pre-assembly plant which is proc- 
essing about half of these. He stated 
that pre-assembly is not effecting cost 


Shopping Centers 


pedestrian, and of course the way to 
obtain pedestrian patronage is to have 
homes and apartments located adjacent 
to the center. In most cases it is nec- 
essary for the developer himself to de- 
velop the apartment projects which 
will not only support the center 
through buying power, but often act 
as a buffer between commercial prop- 
erty and the strictly single family home 
districts. 

However, there is another objective 
which should have a high place in de- 
termining shopping center location. 
That is the convenience to the families 
in your community and the service you 
are able to render them. From a busi- 
ness standpoint I know of no better 
way for a home builder or land de- 
veloper to take advantage of the mass 
buying power he has created than to 
construct and own a first-class shop- 
ping center adjacent to his project. 

Determining the Size of a Center. 
David Bohannon: The first considera- 
tion in planning the ultimate size of a 
center is to determine the purchasing 
power that is or will be available for 
the enterprise, and from this proceed to 
determine the variety and sizes of 
shops, amount of parking and other 
basic factors required at the outset. 
One method of measuring purchasing 





savings. There are gains in continued 
production during bad weather and a 
better control over materials. These 
gains are dependent, however, on con- 
tinued high volume, production line 
methods. 


Future of Large Outlying Acreage 
Development. Hugh Russell: In my 
opinion there is a growing demand, at 
least in the northwest, for one to five 
acre tracts, but not on a subsistence 
homestead basis. I would not go into 
this type of development for the man 
who has to depend on city employment, 
has a long transportation problem, and 
who is going to attempt subsistence 
farming. It is rather for the person 
who can make a hobby of it. 


Economic Advantages of Old Sub- 
divisions as Compared with the Subdi- 
vision of Outlying Raw Land. A good 
deal of thought has been given to this 
subject. We believe that we land de- 
velopers have an obligation to do what 
can be done, individually and collec- 
tively by pooling our efforts, to retrieve 
outlying subdivisions which have been 
passed over and where replatting and 
development can be carried on. This 
is not slum clearance which is in a dif- 
ferent field entirely. However an old 
dead subdivision can blight a whole 
neighborhood. 


power is to first determine the dis- 
tance from which customers may be 
attracted and add to that the new de- 
velopment which the developer himself 
is sure of building. We also should 
evaluate the adequacies and inadequa- 
cies of existing centers within the area. 
Typically these developments are un- 
planned and parking facilities are ut- 
terly unsatisfactory with no immediate 
prospect of solution. Arriving at an 
estimate of purchasing power is not ab- 
solute but rather a very good guide. 
Taking total income measured by in- 
ternal revenue data of the entire area 
and of each community, we measure 
the total volume of business done in 
each and every store in the area. In 
California, sales volumes can be deter- 
mined from sales tax statistics. The 
only method by which we can estimate 
the business to be secured from the ex- 
cess purchasing power is to provide the 
types of services and shops to which 
people would otherwise have to travel 
a greater distance to reach. We found 
in one case an excess of $12,000,000 in 
purchasing power not being. spent 
within the suburban communities. We 
then study carefully the variety of ser- 
vices that should be supplied, bearing 
in mind that they cannot all be high- 
rent, No. 1 tenants but rather a bal- 
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anced variety which will be attractive 
to the shopper. 

With conservative estimates of the 
residual buying power which will of 
course rise and fall with the economy, 
rate of population growth, knowledge 
of projects certain to proceed, and dis- 
counting enthusiasm, we feel it safe to 
predict four years ahead the volume of 
business each shop may expect. We have 
also estimated the ratio of purchasing 
power to income in the various com- 
munities and the likely type of busi- 
ness we can expect and serve. We pro- 
pose to build a substantial number of 
apartment units along with some 2,500 
single family residences in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the shopping district. 

Street Side Location of Centers. 
Walter Schmidt: As a rule small cen- 
ters should be on the “going-home” 
side of the street, as shopping is usu- 
ally done by the going-home crowd. 
However, many large outlying centers 
are and should be on the “in-going” 
side because users in the neighborhood 
will be on their way to the city. There 
is no universal rule; local conditions 
will govern. 

Automobile Parking. Seward H. 
Mott: One of the most important 
points to determine in the early stages 
of planning your center is whether the 
center will depend largely on pedes- 
trian trade or drive-in trade. This will 
determine the amount of parking space 
which should be provided. There 
should always be a vacant car space 
for every customer. Two square feet 
of parking space for each square foot 
of store area has been found to be the 
desirable ratio for the average subur- 
ban center. This can, of course, be re- 
duced where a large percentage of the 
trade is concentrated in a nearby mul- 
tifamily development. There are dif- 
ferences of custom and habit in locat- 
ing the space with relation to the store. 
In the Los Angeles area there is a ten- 
dency to provide all rear parking. 
However, it is wise in most cases to 
provide sufficient front parking space 
for the passing trade which is 80 per 
cent to 85 per cent of the time, with 
rear and side parking for the peak pe- 
riods, making sure that these areas are 
easily reached and at least the ap- 
proach to them is easily visible. 

J. C. Nichols: It is a serious error to 
feel that often you cannot afford to pro- 
vide parking space because of land cost. 
In our development where we have 225 
tenants and, of course, draw from quite 
a large area, more and more we are 
having to use valuable land for this 
purpose. We are now going to a dou- 
ble and triple deck garage in one in- 
stance where we feel we can afford to 
spend up to $1,000 per car space for 
free parking. 
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Considerable space permanently al- 
located to parking is a very valid argu- 
ment for lower tax valuations. Provi- 
sion of off-street facilities for parking 
contributes to less street traffic con- 
gestion and should be so recognized by 
the tax assessor. 

Parking Lot Dimensions. The desir- 
able width of a parking area for two 
rows of parked cars with a center aisle 
and 45 degree diagonal parking is 60 
feet. For right angle parking a width 
of 65 feet is desirable. A national de- 
partment store chain is using diagonal 
parking in widths as low as 52 feet. It 
is recommended, however, that 60 feet 
should be provided if at all possible. 
For front parking with a 15-foot side- 
walk, this will require about a 75-foot 
building set-back. Two lines of cars 
are more economical than one as one 
line with an aisle will require 35 to 40 
feet. Eight foot wide parking stails 
should be considered a minimum. 

Parking Provisions under Zoning. 
Newton C. Farr: Provision of both 
commercial and parking areas, must, of 
course, conform to the local zoning or- 
dinance. There are several methods be- 
ing used to allocate certain areas for 
use as parking stations. One procedure 
requires zoning the area for business; 
in some recent cases a parking district 
has been established as a separate zon- 
ing classification as in Kansas City, 
Missouri, and San Mateo, California. 
In other instances, the Board of Ap- 
peals or Adjustment may permit park- 
ing areas in residential districts where 
they are contiguous or across the 
street from commercial districts and 
where certain provisions designed to 
protect residential property are com- 
plied with, and help to form a buffer 
between business and residential uses. 
The Council urges that this matter be 
given careful consideration by munici- 
palities in the light of their own local 
conditions. Parking stations should be 
permitted to include certain uses which 
will help to carry the cost, such as a 
filling station on one corner, or car 
washing or shoe shining service which 
may be operated by the lot attendant 
during his off-peak time. 

Employee Parking. J. C. Nichols: 
One of the greatest problems we have 
to face, particularly as the center gets 
larger, is handling cars parked all day 
by employees. In one of my centers I 
have over 700 employees’ cars. By 
eliminating employees’ cars from the 
parking station we can get a daytime 
turn-over of 5 cars per space per day. 
Thus we are using space that 3,500 cus- 
tomers could use. We are now at- 
tempting to allocate less convenient 
parking stations for employee use. It 
is highly important to put in your lease 
the right to designate where the em- 
ployers and employees shall park their 





We are also encouraging emplovy- 
ees to pool their riding and urging e: 
ployers to give preference to employees 
who use the street car or bus or live 
within walking distance. 

Street Traffic. One-way streets are 
objectionable to a retail shopping dis- 
trict regardless of their merit from a 
traffic point of view. They should be 
avoided, if possible, within a suburban 
shopping center. Streets with 60 or 70 
feet of roadway paving should have 
pedestrian islands at each intersection 
rather than continuous median strips. 
If a median strip is used, a consider- 
ably wider street is required to pro- 
vide the same traffic capacity. 

Shop Selection and Grouping. Below 
is a list of first 10 shops which should 
ordinarily be considered in the estab- 
lishment of outlying shopping centers. 
The following list is considered by the 
majority of the Council to be the most 
important businesses to select for an 
outlying community shopping center in 
order of importance. These would of 
course vary in different localities with 
local habits and customs. 


cars. 


1. Drug Store (with some eating fa- 


cilities) 
2. Cash and Carry Grocery 
3.Cleaner and Dyer shop which 
could be combined with a laundry 
agency 


4. Beauty Parlor 

. Filling Station 

6. Bakery (This might depend on 
super-market) 

. Shoe Repair—possibly in rear of 
another store or combined with 
cleaner and dyer 

8. Laundry Agency—possibly in rear 
of another shop or combined with 
cleaner and dyer 

9. Variety Store 

10. Barber Shop 

The next ten businesses which would 
be added as the center develops are in 
order of importance. 
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11. Service Grocery with phone order 
and delivery service 

12. Florist 

13. Milliner 

14. Radio and Electrical Shop 

15. Five and Ten Cent Store 

16. Shoes—children and repairs 

17. Gift Shop 

18. Candy and Nut Shop 

19. Lingerie and Hosiery 

20. Liquor Store 

Further development of the center 

would call for the following additional 
stores in order of importance. 

21.‘Fix It” Shop—a small shop re- 
pairing locks, key fitting, lawn 
mower sharpening and_ similar 
services 

22. Dress Shop—popular prices with 
children’s wear 

23. Theatre 
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24. Frozen Foods—possibly with ren- 
tal food lockers 

25. Cafe or Drive-In Restaurant 

26. Book and Stationery Shop 

27. Dentists and Physicians—second 
floor location 

28. Baby and Toy Shop 

29. Haberdashery 

30. Athletic Goods 


The above list represents the first 30 
of 307 stores listed and studied by the 
Council which could locate in outlying 
shopping centers depending on its size 
with relation to tributary area, popu- 
lation, income groups and local cus- 
toms. (Analysis of the complete list 
will be carried in a future publication 
of the Urban Land Institute) 

Store Groupings. Walter Schmidt: 
Shops should be grouped by the nature 
of their merchandising to be con- 
venient for the shopper. For instance, 
it is a mistake to put a men’s haber- 
dashery next to a women’s dress shop, 
a hardware store, furniture store, or 
theater in the 100 per cent district. 
Such uses as theaters, banks, educa- 
tional institutions, and certain public 
buildings are dead areas in retail dis- 
tricts. Shallow stores can often be lo- 
cated in front of the theater, keeping 
the frontage occupied by the theater it- 
self to a minimum. 

Doctors and Dentists Offices. Second 
floor locations are recommended. High 
first floor ceilings may create a demand 
for elevators, however, and utilities to 
service medical equipment are some- 
times costly. A professional building 
of semi-residential design can some- 
times be constructed separately as a 
buffer between the residential and bus- 
iness districts where first floor offices 
can be provided. 


Shopping Center Design 


Architectural Design. Hugh Potter: 
I feel it is very desirable to get a high 
degree of architectural harmony in 
shopping centers. That is to say, I 
would avoid mixing architectural 
styles. There is a distinct value and 
advantage in this. I wouldn't want 
architectural monotony, however. Of 
course, it is not always possible to ob- 
tain a harmonious architectural design. 
In many instances, the developer can- 
not acquire control of all of the land, in 
which case he must do the best he can 
to attain a reasonable degree of har- 
mony. One of the finest examples of 
this is to be found in Highland Park, 
Dallas, Texas, developed by Hugh 
Prather, a member of this Council. 

Equally as important as appearance 
is that the center perform the utmost 
in service to the tenants and patrons. 
While there are two schools of thought 
on the subject of design control, I be- 


lieve that it pays, and that both the 
customers and merchants support it. 

Use of Marquees. Hugh Potter: 
There are many spots in the country 
where climatic conditions do not create 
a demand for marquees. Where there 
is considerable rainfall and where 
summers are hot, the marquees are 
greatly appreciated by the shopper. 
They can thus be constructed to ren- 
der a valuable function and enhance 
the architectural appearance of the 
shops. The type of marquee I have 
used is curved on its under surface, up- 
ward and away from the building giv- 
ing an upsweep and adding to the ap- 
parent height of the store front. The 
top is sloped only enough to carry off 
rain water. Signs are placed under the 
marquee and over the store windows, 
type and size and color being reason- 
ably controlled. My marquees are 7 
feet wide and 13 feet above the side- 
walk at the outer edge. 

If stores face the sun for a considera- 
ble part of the day, it will probably be 
necessary to use a drop awning in addi- 
tion to the marquee. By and large, 
with the climatic conditions we have in 
Houston, I feel the extra expenditures 
involved are distinctly worthwhile and 
we will continue to construct mar- 
quees. 

Design of Show Windows. Cyril De- 
Mara: It is desirable to have the 
greatest possible amount of glass dis- 
play window in retail shops, as the 
architecture permits. With the modern 
small display windows used for small 
items such as jewelers, it is much 
cheaper to reduce the display space 
with draperies, window fills, or paint- 
ing out than having to rebuild the 
front with a change of tenant. Tenants 
handling larger items such as ladies’ 
wear are now requesting bulkheads as 
low as 6 inches to 8 inches above the 
sidewalk. 

New Developments in Glass. J. C. 
Nichols: There is a new glass on which 
research is being conducted which will 
prevent sun fading of merchandise dis- 
plays. Also, a preparation developed 
during the war for soldiers’ glasses will 
soon be on the market in the form of 
a liquid which when applied is under- 
stood to eliminate window washing for 
three to four months. 

Store Widths. Walter Schmidt: 
There is too often the tendency to lay 
out store widths and column spacings 
in round numbers, such as 20, 25, 40 
feet, etc. The best store width for di- 
vision into a variety of shop types is 
17 feet. This permits division of the 
store interiorly into proper aisles and 
display cases. A 17-foot or even a 34- 
foot column spacing is possible today 
without undue expense, and provides 
maximum flexibility in changing store 
sizes. This is extremely important in 





suburban centers where shops may 
start small and enlarge over the years. 
A 17 or 34-foot column spacing will 
permit store widths of 10 to 11 feet 
with wall cases on one side and one 


counter; 17 feet for wall cases on two 


sides and one counter; or 22 to 23 feet 
for wall cases and two counters with 
center case. 

Store Depths. J. C. Nichols: Store 
depths should be kept flexible. You 
will need space for smaller shops in 
depth as well as width. Put in rear 
walls which can be removed at least 
expense when deepening is possible. 
Place stairs, plumbing, heating pipes, 
and electrical control boxes on walls 
least likely: to be removed. We could 
have saved large amounts of money if 
this had been done in earlier stores. 
You will need some stores as shallow as 
40 feet. 

Ceiling Heights. Walter Schmidt: If 
there is a possibility of mezzanines be- 
ing needed, ceiling heights should be 
a minimum of 16 feet; any less amount 
is unsatisfactory. However, I certainly 
would not consider designing all shops 
for mezzanines. Ceiling heights of 12, 
11 or even 10 feet for smaller one-floor 
shops should be considered. They save 
money not only in original construc- 
tion, but in air conditioning and heat- 
ing. If there is a second floor, the 
lower first floor ceiling heights will les- 
sen public resistance to use of stairs. 

Basements. J. C. Nichols: I am a 
strong advocate of basements. The 
greatest mistake we made was in leav- 
ing out basements. If the center grows, 
uses will be found for them. Many of 
our merchants are merchandising in 
this space, or using it for offices, and 
toilets, as well as storage. If the shop 
has ample basement space, you may 
not have the demand for as many mez- 
zanines. Our cost for a group of new 
one-story shops will be about $8 per 
square foot at today’s costs. The base- 
ment will add about $3 to this. Costs 
will, of course, differ in milder climates 
where it isn’t necessary to go down 3 
or 4 feet because of frost. 

Sloping Floors. J. ©. Nichols: Maxi- 
mum flexibility of floor space in the 
shopping center is very important if 
the center is to grow and store area can 
be adjusted to meet the increasing or 
decreasing demands of the tenant. One 
method of retaining flexibility where 
there is a change in grade along your 
frontage is to slope the floor with the 
grade of the street if it isn’t over 1 per 
cent, and have your merchants adjust 
their fixtures to the slope. Two or 
three rooms can then be thrown to- 
gether at a later date without having 
to change floor levels or provide steps. 
At first glance this may sound imprac- 
tical, but we have done it in many 
cases and regret that we didn’t adopt 
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the method earlier. Concrete floors are 
recommended 
day 


mite troubles and permits lower insur- 


especially with present 
costs. It helps to overcome ter- 
ance rates. 

Store Setbacks. Breaks and varied 
setbacks in store fronts are not desir- 
able although often advocated by the 
architect. Breaks of even feet 
work to the disadvantage of the store 
or stores which are recessed. 

Sidewalk Widths. Seward H. Mott: 
Widths of 14 to 15 feet are considered 
ample for suburban shopping 
centers. On major shopping streets 
with such street appurtenances as mail 
boxes, light standards, etc., 17 
feet is recommended as a minimum. 

Temporary Uses. J. C. Nichols: It 
you are reserving land zoned for busi- 
ness for future expansion of a center, 
there are a number of temporary uses 
which will pay in the interim; for in- 
stance, a miniature golf course, pony 
riding ring on a percentage basis, land- 
scape sales lot, and others. They will 
help to carry the land until the per- 
manent use is established. 

Present Construction Costs: J. C. 
Nichols: Our Commercial building 
costs are 75 per cent over 1939-1940 lev- 
els. Materials are up 60-70 per cent 
2 to 2% 


a few 


minor 


trees, 


but labor costs range from 
times the 1939-1940 level. 

The Small Center. Waverly Taylor: 
Washington is probably the first city to 
develop the idea of offstreet parking in 
front of shops. In the past 15-16 years 
about 30 of these so-called Park and 
Shop Centers have been built, provid- 
ing for 2 to 4 rows of cars parked 
diagonally. The average number of 
front feet of shops in these 30 centers 
is 248 feet. Parking averages 1 square 
foot of parking space to 1 square foot 
of shop space and is somewhat inade- 
quate. 

My particular project started with 11 
shops containing 251 front feet of shops 
with a parking space ratio of 2 to 1 or 
39/100 car space to each front foot of 
store. With one exception the shops in 
the center conform to those listed by 
this Council as the first 10, with the ex- 
ception of a restaurant occupying two 
20-foot stores. 

An item of interest is that the rear 
alley is about 12 feet above the street 
grade which permitted constructing a 
second floor on the rear half of the 
stores at alley grade for storage and 
supplies in lieu of basements. Some of 
the merchants are already merchandis- 
ing in this space. The restaurant has 
found it convenient to locate their 
kitchen there because of light, ventila- 
tion and service access. There is also 
a full basement under the drug store 
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and a half basement under the super 
market. As the super markets favor a 
front as close to the street as possible, 
the building takes the shape of an 
“L” with a separate parking area on 
the side for the market. 

Percentage Leases. Cyril DeMara: 
Percentage leases today are the most 
important thing with which the broker 
has to deal. More and more stores are 
adaptable to this type of lease. In re- 
newals we are now requiring a certi- 
fied statement of total sales volume for 
the last five years and then computing 
the percentage on that to equal the rent 
they have been paying, weighing this 
against the percentages that are gen- 
erally used for the type of store in- 
volved. We have found that the per- 
centages over the past five years on an 
average have paid more than the min- 
imum guaranteed rent. It should, of 
course, be kept in mind that today’s 
volumes are abnormally high and wili 
probably fall in the next five years. 

This Council has developed a se- 
lected list of shops which should be in 
the so-called 100 per cent location. I 
will try to indicate within this group 
in alphabetical order rather than im- 
portance, those adapted to percentage 
leases, bearing in mind that there are 
always exceptions and that local habits 
and peculiar shopping opportunities will 
add others: Bakeries, cafeterias, cof- 
fee shops, candy stores, costume jew- 
elry, cigar stores, to which news stores 
and novelties might be added, (in Can- 
ada this may be somewhat more im- 
portant as cigar stores are among the 
highest rent payers and tobacco prices 
are controlled—33 cents for cigarettes 
instead of 15-17 cents, with a good 
mark up), department stores (although 
it is difficult to get them to admit it), 
Grug stores, five and ten cent stores, 
florists, chain grocery (in Canada chain 
groceries used to pay 2 per cent to 3 
per cent and have now forced the rate 
down to under 1 per cent in many 
cases), hosiery shops, ice crcam, photo 
graphic and camera shops, nut shops 
(which, incidentally, pay the world’s 
highest rental per square foot), and 
shoe stores (which in Canada we think 
should go in a 100 per cent location). 

Chains want a low minimum rental 
and, of course, a ceiling. Don’t try to 
raise the guaranteed rent on renewals. 
Try to get the lease without any ceiling 
with a percentage clause if not over 
five years. If it’s over five years, be 
careful, and if 10 or 20 years, you may 
be as well off with a straight rental. 
For a period over 5 years, your only 
protection is against 
will reach a peak within that time with 
a subsequent falling off below the pres- 
ent volumes. Percentage leases based 
on dollar value are not practicable to 
negotiate. 


inflation as we 


Operation 


Tenant Participation in Operation of 
a Center. J.C. Nichols: Merchants of 
any center should be organized. We 
have done so in each of our centers as 
soon as it was started, even though 
there were only 8 or 10 shops. As cen 
ters develop, a full-time secretary and 
other paid employees can be added. 
The organization in the Plaza employs 
the maintenance men who clean the 
sidewalks, parking ete. In 
larger centers we as landlords contrib- 
ute 25 per cent of the cost of the As- 
sociation and, of course, take up with 
them matters of policy. For instance, 
we recently discussed the question of 
relaxing our policy of sign control. It 
is interesting that the merchants unan- 
imously endorsed our policy of strict 
controls, although originally many of 
them had opposed it. 


stations, 


Night Openings. Night openings are 
desirable. An agreement whereby all 
stores will keep open on the night or 
nights determined by a majority of the 
merchants is also desirable. There are, 
of course, occasional exceptions for cer- 
tain types of shops. 


Advertising Clause in the Lease. 
Leases should contain an advertising 
clause. It is also feasible to make a 
lower percentage lease to merchants 
who will do a certain specified amount 
of advertising as he will create a 
greater sales volume. If advertising is 
not specified, some merchants will al- 
ways ride along on the advertising of 
the others. 


Chain Stores. Newton C. Farr: A 
center should not be made up too much 
of chain stores. There should be both 
chains and individually owned stores. 
Chains, rather than enlarging in the 
same location, tend to open new 
branches in competing centers while 
the individual owner will enlarge in 
his present tenanis ave 
carefully selected and given the right 
kind of assistance by the center owner, 
the center as a whole will benefit. 
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NEW MEMBERS WELCOME 


Membership in the Urban Land 
Institute is open to any individ- 
ual, company or organization. Its 
objective is to advance research 
and education for practical meth- 
ods of assuring sound city growth, 
conservation of present business 
and residential areas and recon- 
struction of blighted areas. Serv- 
ices and publications of the Insti- 
tute are available as follows: $10 
per year, for individuals and li- 
braries; $25, for corporations, as- 
sociations and public agencies; 
$100, sustaining membership. 








